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ON THE DEATH OF 



GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN. 



IN SENATE: 

February 7, 1887. 

Mr. Sloan offered the following : 

Whereas, The country has recently been called upon to 
mourn the death of that eminent soldier and statesman, 
JOHN A. LOGAN, well known to his countrymen as a 
brave defender of the Union in the days of its peril, and 
for many years a representative of one of the most fore- 
most of our western Commonwealths in the highest legislative 
body in the land ; and. 

Whereas, His distinguished public services render it emi- 
nently fitting that the Legislature of the State of New York 
should place upon its records a suitable testimonial of its 
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regard for one who has served his country so bravely and 
faithfully in war and in peace, and who, by the purity of 
his private and public life, has set a worthy example of per- 
severance, honesty and patriotism ; therefore, 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That in the death of 
JOHN A. LOGAN, a major-general in the war of the 
Union, a Representative in Congress, and a United States 
Senator from the State of Illinois, the country has lost a 
representative American citizen, a true outgrowth of free 
institutions, one who was undaunted in war, patriotic in 
peace, and who successfully combined the qualities which 
make a great general with those of a safe and dignified leg- 
islator. Springing from humble ancestry, inheriting at his 
birth the brave spirit which thrives best amid discourage- 
ments, he united with it the devotion of a true American 
patriot, and never faltered when his country called. Kindly 
in disposition, honest in his convictions, and earnest and 
straightforward in speech, a devoted husband, a loving father, 
a patriotic citizen, he fought his way under many disad- 
vantages through a busy life, and won fame and distinction 
by the force of his indomitable will and his never-failing 
loyalty to the Nation. Serving his country on the field in 
many of its greatest struggles to preserve its national life, 
in which he was the beloved leader of gallant and devoted 
armies, he was permitted to take an active part in the dis- 
cussion and solution of the questions of reconstruction which 
followed the declaration of peace. He proved himself in 
legislative halls as valiant and fearless as on the field of 
battle, demonstrating to his countrymen his ability to grasp 
great national questions, and left his impress upon the world's 
history as a devoted friend of liberty, a defender of the 
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Nation's ^aith, and a sturdy advocate of justice to his com- 
rades, in whose memories he will ever live as a faithful and 
untiring friend. He fought the battle of life fearlessly, and 
went to an honored grave followed by tender memories of all 
who had learned to know him well, and to respect the many 
manly virtues which contributed to the rounding out of an 
honorable career, as a soldier, a statesman, and a man. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That a copy of these 
resolutions be engrossed and forwarded to his bereaved family, 
with assurances of sympathy in their affliction which the ten- 
derness of man can hardly soften, and which the divine 
love of an Almighty Ruler alone can heal. 

Mr. Sloan moved that said resolutions be 
made a special order for Wednesday evening, 
the twenty-third instant, and that a session be 
held at that time for that purpose. 

The President put the question whether the 
Senate would agree to said motion, and it was 
decided in the affirmative, two-thirds of all the 
Senators elected voting in favor thereof. 
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IN SENATE: 

February 8, 1887. 

Mr. Sloan moved to reconsider the resolution 
adopted yesterday, ordering a special session of 
the Senate for Wednesday evening, February 
twenty-third, for the purpose of considering the 
resolutions relative to the death of General John 
A. Logan. 

The President put the question whether the 
Senate would agree to said motion, and it was 
decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Sloan then offered the following : 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the consideration 
of the resolutions offered in the Senate, February seventh, 
relative to the death of General JOHN A. LOGAN, be made 
a special order for Wednesday evening, February twenty-third, 
at 8 p. M., and that a joint meeting of the Senate and Assem- 
bly be held in the Assembly chamber for that purpose. 

The President put the question whether the 
Senate would agree to said resolution, and it was 
decided in the affirmative, two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors elected voting in favor thereof. 

Ordered, That the Clerk deliver said resolution 
to the Assembly, and request their concurrence 
therein. 
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IN ASSEMBLY: 

February 8, 1887. 

The Senate sent for concurrence a resolution 
in the words following : 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the consideration 
of the resolutio.ns offered in the Senate, February seventh, 
relative to the death of General JOHN A. LOGAN, be made 
a special order for Wednesday evening, February twenty-third, 
at 8 p. M., and that a joint meeting of the Senate and Assem- 
bly be held in the Assembly chamber for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker put the question whether the 
House would agree to said resolution, and it was 
determined in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That the Clerk return said resolution 
to the Senate, with a message that the Assembly 
have concurred in the passage of the same. 



IN SENATE: 

February 17, 1887. 

Mr. Murphy offered the following : 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That the custodian of 
the New Capitol, or such other officer having in charge the 
flags of the volunteer regiments used during the War of the 
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Rebellion, be, and he is hereby, directed to convey such 
flags to the Assembly chamber during the memorial services 
to General JOHN A. LOGAN, on the twenty-third inst. 

The President put the question whether the 
Senate would agree to said resolution, and it 
was decided in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That the Clerk deliver said resolution 
to the Assembly, and request their concurrence 
therein. 

Mr. CoGGESHALL offered the following: 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That a committee of 
seven, of which the Lieutenant-Governor and Speaker of the 
Assembly shall be members, together with two to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and three to be 
appointed by the Speaker, be selected to take charge of the 
arrangements for the memorial exercises in memory of Gen- 
eral LOGAN, to be held February twenty-third. 

The President put the question whether the 
Senate would agree to said resolution, and it 
was determined in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That the Clerk deliver said resolution 
to the Assembly, and request their concurrence 
therein. 
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IN ASSEMBLY: 

February 17, 1887. 

The Senate sent for concurrence a resolution 
in the words following : 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That a committee of 
seven, of which the Lieutenant-Governor and Speaker of the 
Assembly shall be members, together with two to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and three to be 
appointed by the Speaker, be selected to take charge of the 
arrangements for the memorial exercises in memory of Gen- 
eral LOGAN, to be held February twenty-third. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker put the 

question whether the House would agree to said 

resolution, and it was determined in the affirma- 
tive. 

Ordered, That the Clerk return said resolution 
to the Senate, with a message that the Assembly 
have concurred in the passage of the same. 

The Senate also sent for concurrence a reso- 
lution in the words following : 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the custodian of 
the New Capitol, or such other officer having in charge the 
flags of the volunteer regiments used during the War of the 
Rebellion, be, and he is hereby, directed to convey such 
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flags to the Assembly chamber during the memorial services 
to General JOHN A. LOGAN, on the twenty-third instant. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker put the 
question whether the House would agree to said 
resolution, and it was determined in the affirma- 
tive. 

Ordered, That the Clerk return said resolution 
to the Senate, with a message that the Assembly 
have concurred in the passage of the same. 



IN SENATE: 

February i8, 1887. 

The President appointed as the committee on 
the part of the Senate, relative to the memorial 
services to be held in the Assembly chamber in 
memory of General John A. Logan, Senators 
CoGGESHALL and Dunham. 



IN ASSEMBLY : 

February 18, 1887. 

The Senate returned the concurrent resolution 
relative to the memorial exercises in memory of 
General John A. Logan, to be held February 
twenty-third, with a message that the President 
of the Senate had appointed as a committee on 
the part of the Senate, Senators Coggeshall and 
Dunham. 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker appointed as such 
committee on the part of the Assembly, Messrs, 
Brundage, of Steuben ; Saxton, of Wayne ; Finn, 
of New York. 

Ordered, That the Clerk return said resolution 
to the Senate, with a message that a like com- 
mittee has been appointed on the part of the 
Assembly. 



1[n fibemoriam. 

PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Legislature of the State of New York 

2&n 25oinf ^ eestion. 



IN ASSEMBLY: 

February 23, 1887. 

Pursuant to a joint resolution of the two 
Houses heretofore adopted, the Senate appeared 
in the Assembly chamber. 

The President of the Senate, upon assuming 
the chair, announced that the Senate and Assem- 
bly were in joint assembly for the purpose of 
considering the special order designated for the 
evening, being the resolutions relative to the 
death of United States Senator John A. Logan. 
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Prayer by the Bishop of Albany. 

Mr. Sloan moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Whereas, The country has recently been called upon to 
mourn the death of that eminent soldier and statesman, JOHN 
A. LOGAN, well known to his countrymen as a brave de- 
fender of the Union in the days of its peril, and for many 
years a representative of one of the most foremost of our 
western Commonwealths in the highest legislative body in the 
land ; and, - 

Whereas, His distinguished public services render it emi- 
nently fitting that the Legislature of the State of New York 
should place upon its records a suitable testimonial of its 
regard for one who has served his country so bravely and 
faithfully in war and in peace, and who, by the purity of his 
private and public life, has set a worthy example of persever- 
ance, honesty and patriotism ; therefore, 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That in the death of 
JOHN A. LOGAN, a major-general in the war of the Union, 
a Representative in Congress, and a United States Senator 
from the State of Illinois, the country has lost a representa- 
tive American citizen, a true outgrowth of free institutions, 
one who was undaunted in war, patriotic in peace, and who 
successfully combined the qualities which make a great gen- 
eral with those of a safe and dignified legislator. Springing 
from humble ancestry, inheriting at his birth the brave spirit 
which thrives best amid discouragements, he united with it 
the devotion of a true American patriot, and never faltered 
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when his country called. Kindly in disposition, honest in 
his convictions, and earnest and straightforward in speech, a 
devoted husband, a loving father, a patriotic citizen, he fought 
his way under many disadvantages through a busy life, and 
won fame and distinction by the force of his indomitable will 
and his never-failing loyalty to the Nation. Serving his 
country on the field in many of its greatest struggles to pre- 
serve its national life, in which he was the beloved leader of 
gallant and devoted armies, he was permitted to take an 
active part in the discussion and solution of the questions of 
reconstruction which followed the declaration of peace. He 
proved himself in legislative halls as valiant and fearless as 
on the field of battle, demonstrating to his countrymen his 
ability to grasp great national questions, and left his impress 
upon the world's history as a devoted friend of liberty, a 
defender of the Nation's faith, and a sturdy advocate of jus- 
tice to his comrades, in whose memories he will ever live as 
a faithful and untiring friend. He fought the battle of life 
fearlessly, and went to an honored grave followed by tender 
memories of all who had learned to know him well, and to 
respect the many manly virtues which contributed to the 
rounding out of an honorable career, as a soldier, a statesman, 
and a man. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That a copy of these 
resolutions be engrossed and forwarded to his bereaved family, 
with assurances of sympathy in their affliction, which the ten- 
derness of man can hardly soften, and which the divine love 
of an Almighty Ruler alone can heal. 
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Senator Sloan spoke as follows : 

Mr. President — Without taking the time that 
would be necessary to examine the necrological 
records, I am yet constrained to believe that the 
year just closed will be remembered as a year of 
greater mortality among our public men, than any 
which has preceded it. The harvest has been 
startling, if not unprecedented. 

It seems as if the final summons had been so 
general, that one does not need to ask how many 
of the distinguished sons of the Republic have 
gone, because, looking out upon the thinned ranks 
of those remaining, the fateful reality rises in our 
thoughts, how few indeed survive. 

We are painfully impressed by the meagerness 
of numbers of the leaders of the Union Army in 
the War of the Rebellion who are now among the 
living. We are startled at contemplating the 
lessened few whose devotion to the country, when 
devotion involved sacrifices, are spared to remind 
us of the awful past. 

Grant sleeps his last sleep at Riverside, Hancock 
knows no waking, McClellan rests beneath the 
hills of his loved New Jersey, and Logan lies 
sepulchered at the capital of the Nation ; all 
gathered to their fathers within the brief period 
of scarcely more than a single year. Each of 
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these bore a chivalric part in the great drama of 
our Civil War, and each wears the coronal of a 
Nation's love and gratitude. These are names 
graven on fame's immortal tablet, and they are 
names to be remembered as long as the axioms of 
republican government are known and cherished. 

We may well take note of this mortality, and 
adding to the list the names of Seymour, and 
Arthur, and Tilden, and Hendricks, and Brooks, 
and Adams, and Davis, and Warren, and McCarthy, 
it is indeed fitting that the State, as well as the 
Nation, should put on the weeds of mourning 
over the loss of these illustrious sons. 

The news of General Logan's death was, per- 
haps, a greater shock than that of any of the 
others, because so unexpected and so sudden. Its 
shock to me was inexpressibly startling, because 
it seemed but a day before that it had been my 
fortune casually to meet him in the city of New 
York, and to listen to his conversation upon public 
affairs, and contemporaneous men with whom he 
was associated in transacting the public business. 

The impression of the man most vividly fixed 
upon my mind at that time was one of unosten- 
tatious integrity in all that he thought and uttered. 
I think no one could be in General Logan's 
presence, even for the briefest period, without a 
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conviction that absolute honesty was the ruling 
characteristic, the foundation, the corner-stone of 
his nature. Yes, Mr. President, I believe, most 
profoundly, that John A. Logan was an honest 
man, an honest statesman. So honest that, if it 
were possible to suppose him beguiled into an act 
of deceit to attain an end, the ingenuousness of 
his soul would instinctively rebel, and render the 
attempt both a failure and a farce. Instances of 
his falling a victim to the impositions of others are 
not wanting, but an instance of duplicity, practiced 
by him, has yet to be alleged. 

It can be said, in truth, of Logan that he wore 
his heart upon his sleeve, and harbored no sus- 
picions of his fellow-men. Logan was one of the 
type of men who necessarily called about him 
devoted friends, and arrayed against himself bitter 
enemies, but that he had a warm and generous 
heart no attestation is needed beyond a glimpse 
of his supremely happy domestic life. While he 
was the most considerate of husbands and fathers, 
leaving naught undone that could be done to make 
his home a place of rest and joy, yet in the con- 
flicts of life, he was firm and unyielding, and came 
to be known by his fellow-men as what the world 
would term a good fighter. He fought as well in 
the forum as on the field of battle. He never 



compromised. If he believed he was right he 
contended for the right to the bitter end. 

This conspicuous trait of his character gave him 
influence almost limitless, especially among those 
with whom he had been associated, and who, there- 
fore, knew him best. 

That influence was of greater value to the cause 
of the Union than will ever be known. More 
than that of any other personality it was the power 
which held the portion of the State of Illinois 
where Logan lived to a zealous support of the 
Government when the War of the Rebellion 
became a verity. It was then that Logan, renounc- 
ing all obligations of party not in consonance with 
the supreme duty of saving the country, declared 
himself unalterably opposed to any policy or any 
theory which, under any circumstances, was likely 
to lead to the attainment of any other end than 
that of putting down the Rebellion. It was then 
that Logan sank the partisan in the patriot. It 
was then that he entered upon that proud career 
which so eloquently attested the sincerity of his 
purpose. 

I believe it is conceded on all hands that 
Logan's record was the grandest of any one of 
our citizen soldiers, notwithstanding there were 
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many whose names were written high upon the 
scroll of fame. 

Loftier praise was never accorded to any mili- 
tary chieftain, but lofty as it was, I believe no 
comrade will deny it, or begrudge it, as a tribute 
to the valor and the skill of General Logan. No 
comrade will deny either that Logan was the 
soldiers' best friend. He was their trusted coun- 
selor and intercessor. Patient to hear the story 
of their needs, day after day going personally to 
the desks of the departments at Washington to 
urge the adjustment of their claims, answering with 
his own hand their letters by thousands, never flag- 
ging, never hesitating, always ready to take upon 
himself new burdens in their behalf, he was loved 
with a love bordering on idolatry, and idolatrous 
as it seemed to be, it was all deserved. 

Is it cause for wonder, therefore, that there 
is not one soldier in this broad land of ours 
who will say that love for Logan was ill-be- 
stowed ? The incense of consecration was in that 
love, because it was the tribute of heart to heart, 
without the debasement of sycophancy or greed. 

But noble soldier though he was, and holding 
a place among the chieftains of the age, the 
peer of any in this or any other country, Logan's 
statesmanship was none the less remarkable and 
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renowned. The pages of the Congressional Rec- 
ords bear testimony to his masterful work in 
both branches of the National Legislature. His 
voice was a familiar sound in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate, and his utterances 
were always received with profound attention and 
profound respect. 

His orator/ has been said to have sometimes 
lacked in grace and culture, and perhaps in his 
earlier efforts there were instances of crudities of 
expression and minor faults of grammar, but no 
one has ever said that Logan's speeches were 
wanting in virility, or that they failed to impress 
his listeners with an earnestness, sincerity and 
force which oftener carries conviction than does 
the oratory of ornate speech, or faultless ease of 
diction. Logan was a born orator. He was of 
the school of Patrick Henry. For that reason 
he never spoke to empty benches, and he never 
spoke without effect. 

He was a natural leader of men, and because 
he was a leader of men, and because the gifts 
which God had given him were never prostituted 
to unworthy ends, the people gave him their 
confidence, and he was always successful. It is 
no hyperbole to say that his death is an irre- 
parable loss, not only to his party and to his 
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country, but to all the people here and else- 
where, wherever human hearts beat responsively 
to the oppressions and the wrongs of their fel- 
low-men. No wonder, then, that there is grief 
in every city and every town and every village 
throughout the broad expanse of our national 
domain. 

It is not strange that there is mourning in 
every quarter of this Union, from populous city 
to boundless prairie in the east and in the west, 
in the north and in the south, because it is felt 
that Logan's death is a local, as well as a na- 
tional, calamity. 

Mr. President, the ending of the careers of 
distinguished men lends opportunity for serious 
thoughts and better aspirations, and this occasion 
cannot but be propitious for taking to ourselves 
the lesson it conveys. 

A lesson of salutary moment if accepted at 
its worth, a lesson of potent meaning, vivifying 
and grand, elevating and inspiring, and pointing 
unerringly to higher aims in the fulfillment of 
all the obligations laid upon us to perform. 

It is in my heart, sir, at this moment to ex- 
press the wish that every citizen of this Republic, 
young or old, and every boy who is able to 
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comprehend the import of this bereavement, were 
made familiar with the story of Logan's life. 

They would find that story replete with profit- 
able instruction. They would find in the vicis- 
situdes of its early struggles, in the encourage- 
ments of later triumphs, in the retrospect of 
battles fought and won, in the eminence that 
comes from rendering service to one's fellow- 
men, most helpful admonitions, worthy of pres- 
ervation in the guide-books of their daily lives ; 
admonitions speaking to them of seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles met and overcome, of 
dauntless courage in the face of danger, of no- 
bility of character rarely equaled, of quickening 
examples chivalric and true, each a beckoning 
wand to a higher plane of thought and action; 
each inciting effort to become stronger and better 
men, and each exemplifying possibilities under 
a republican government, when seized, as Logan 
seized them, and when carried, as Logan carried 
them, to the highest pinnacle of their amplest 
and sublimest realization. 

Lieutenant-Governor Jones spoke as follows : 

I am grateful for the opportunity now afforded 
me to offer my humble tribute to the memory of 
one who, while living, ever deserved and never 
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failed to command the respect of his countrymen. 
While others by their eloquence cover his bier 
with the choicest garlands of flowers, I have but 
a few simple blossoms gathered by the wayside 
which I meekly offer. They are symbols of heart- 
throbs bedewed by the tears of affection. Friend 
and foe join in tokens of respect to the memory 
of one who said : " I entered the field to die, if 
need be, for this Government. Should fate so 
ordain it, I shall esteem it the highest privilege 
a just dispenser can award to shed the last drop 
of blood in my veins for the honor of that flag 
whose emblems are justice, liberty and truth, and 
which has been, and, as I humbly trust in God, 
ever will be for the right." 

We are so constituted that death grief cannot 
come to us so often as to blunt our sense of 
loss. The appetite for pleasure may pall, and 
our capacity for enjoyment fail through the too 
oft repetition of what has been our delight, but 
we can never be so accustomed to sorrow as not 
to experience new pangs at each recurrence. It 
would seem as if with our people it were the 
autumn of the year in the era of our men of 
mark. As leaves they are falling thick and fast. 
In the history of our country the sickle of death 
has never garnered in equal space of time, so rich 
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a harvest as within the past few months, Grant, 
Hancock, Tilden, Seymour, McClellan, Hendricks, 
Arthur, and now Logan. 

"And none can say, ' I sleep 

Happy and whole to-night and so shall wake.' 

All 'die.' 
Yea, at the last comes death, 
In whatsoever way, whatever hour, 
But all must die. 
This is the end that comes to all." 

These constant, oft-repeated instances of sudden 
termination of life among the foremost men of 
our country more emphatically remind us of our 
frail tenure than even the death of our own 
kindred. 

We meet to-day in response to a call from one 
of the noblest elements in our nature, in answer 
to an instinct of our hearts, that bids us express 
our sorrow, affection and respect, knowing full 
well that the dead hero whose memory we would 
honor has passed on beyond the line where 
human reverence can reach him. 

This occasion is a memorial of our esteem for 
the high moral worth, manly virtues, nobility, 
integrity and courage of John A. Logan, the 
soldier. Some carping critic has already said that 
he was not a statesman. He was an honest man. 
In this assertion we stand on uncontested ground. 
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Mayhap he was too honest to be ranked among 
statesmen as statesmanship is estimated in these 
days. This man was endowed by nature with patri- 
otic impulses. In early life, before he attained 
his majority, we find him enlisting as a private 
soldier in the United States army, not for an 
occupation, nor for the lack of one, neither in 
the spirit of adventure, but in answer to a call 
from his country for help. His valor in the 
Mexican War gained him a lieutenancy, and he 
became adjutant of his regiment. When that war 
ended he went back to the completion of his 
education. 

From what we know of him we are not sur- 
prised at his early participation in politics. He 
was a bitter, uncompromising Democrat, with 
strong pro-slavery tendencies. Although a native 
and citizen of Illinois, a nominal Northern State, 
he imbibed the prejudices of the locality in which 
he lived, which was always recognized as being 
more Southern in sentiment and more radical on 
the question of slavery than most of the Southern 
States themselves. 

In General Logan's congressional career before 
the war he was known as one of the strongest 
friends of the South, and the Confederates as 
much expected him to take arms with them- in 
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their efforts to disrupt the Union as if he had 
been one of their own sons. But they did not 
know the man. There was a patriotic element in 
his composition that was stronger than pro-slavery 
prejudice. 

An effort has been made in national campaigns 
to use his early political sentiments against him, 
but it was a mistaken policy and reacted in his 
favor. For whatever might have been his preju- 
dices, or however great the longing for associa- 
tion with his old-time friends, when the question 
of the existence of the Union was raised there 
was but one side on which there was a possibility 
of finding Logan. Notwithstanding his Southern 
affiliation, so justly did the Governor of Illinois 
estimate his patriotism that he commissioned him 
to raise a regiment among his first appointments. 

Admit, if you please, as true all that is said 
of him and his politics before the war, it but 
redounds to his credit. For from the time that 
the South developed its intention by firing on 
Fort Sumter to the moment when he uttered his 
last words, " I am ready," his career was that of 
a patriot faithfully serving his country. 

I do not propose to speak biographically, and 
only mention incidents of his eventful life to illus- 
trate the character of the man. He was a self- 
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made man, and the work was well done. Strength 
in his political opinions made him aggressive, a 
bitter partisan, still an open foe. His friends 
always knew where to find him, and what was of 
more importance to us of the opposition, so did 
his antagonists. His speeches were consistent 
arguments on public measures, were not toned to 
suit the locality in which he might at the time 
be speaking, but were governed by the principles 
laid down in the platform of his party. Like all 
strong men, he possessed a positive character, 
often developing great prejudices which made him 
bitter and uncompromising to such a degree that 
had he not been doubly guarded by his reputa- 
tion for probity he would have sacrificed much of 
the respect that was so freely accorded him. 

Public life opens golden opportunities for the 
acquirement of wealth in questionable ways. Many 
Members of Congress have been rapidly enriched. 
General Logan died poor. He was as incorrupt- 
ible as he was positive. He is one of our public 
men who may be safely cited as an example to 
our aspiring youth. 

The military as well as the civil success of 
General Logan shows the possibilities that are 
open to a citizen of our Republic. He rose from 



the ranks in either career — to that of Major-Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, and to that of 
National Senator. His popularity with the masses 
is largely to be traced to the fact that he was, in 
an unusual degree, a man of the people. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the higher the rank he 
achieved, and the more eminent he became, the 
nearer to the people he seemed to get. His mili- 
tary career showed him to be not only able to 
place his squadrons in the field, but that he was 
possessed of courage to lead them. He led his 
brave boys, he shared their dangers and priva- 
tions. If necessity placed them in the trenches, 
there too was their gallant commander. If the 
enemy's works were to be stormed, he led in the 
attack. If the Rebel front was to be charged, he 
was BETWEEN the lines of battle. He knew not 
fear, he was brave to recklessness. Many a tale is 
told by his comrades of the charmed life that he 
appeared to bear. There was probably no general 
officer in the service that knew better the sound 
of shot and shell than did General Logan. Do 
you wonder that the brave boys loved Black Jack ? 
Another feature of his popularity arose from 
the fact that he was a Volunteer officer. He was 
always spoken of by his comrades as " one of us." 
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Other officers were popular, others were greeted 
with the grand huzza, but it came not from the 
depths of feelings that the cheers for Logan 
opened up. His appearance stirred the fibres of 
the heart. In the one case they paid homage 
to the rank, the reputation, the fashion as it 
were, but when they shouted for Logan, it was 
for the man. 

By the death of General Logan one of the. 
strongest of probable presidential candidates has 
been removed ; he would have drawn to his sup- 
port many a regiment of his old comrades, irre- 
spective of politics. His death was a national 
loss. " Every great man's fame is a part of the 
moral and mental capital of the country." The 
civil service of his country loses by taking there- 
from an incorruptible man. His name was a syn- 
onym for honesty. 

And we, his comrades of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, mourn a brother whom it was ever 
our delight to honor. He has closed his last con- 
test, whether it be in the field or in the forum. 
Never again will his sword flash in the sunlight. 
No more will his voice ring in the debate ; for 
his right arm is palsied and his tongue is silent 
in death. 
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Senator Coggeshall spoke as follows : 
Mr. Chairman : 

" While our banner bright waves o'er the land, 
While our Union binds us heart and hand," 

while our Nation lives, the name and the memory 
of that brave, fearless and heroic soldier, that 
worthy and illustrious statesman, that staunch and 
true friend of the boys in blue, General John A. 
Logan, will be honored and revered. At the 
portals of his grave the whole civilized world 
mourns. 

" He did not fall like drooping flowers, which no man noticeth, 
But like a great branch of some stately tree 
Rent in a tempest and flung down to death. 
Thick with green leafage so that piteously 
Each passer-by that ruin shuddereth 
And saith : The gap this breach hath left is wide, 
The loss thereof can never be supplied." 

We are here to-night to pay homage to this 
noble and true man. It is not within the range 
of human power to do him justice. We may, 
however, review in brief his qualities and enjoin 
upon each other the duty of seeking to imitate 
them wherever such imitation is likely to promote 
self-development or the practical benefit of others. 
There is no grander field for fruitful meditation 
5 
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than that in which the deeds of the heroic dead 
are cultivated, and from whose exuberant soil 
great inspirations for the living may spring. 

John A. Logan was born, like many other 
heroes, to a certain destiny. That is, he pos- 
sessed qualities which tended inevitably to the 
production of an intense, honest, enthusiastic, loyal 
and heroic man. 

He was endowed with a constitution that would 
have been the pride of a Norman king. He was 
vigorous as an athlete, robust as a plowman, per- 
fect as an Apollo, polished as a Chesterfield, and 
brave as the most immortal hero in history. 

He had likewise stamped upon his mental ener- 
gies unconquerable zeal, a fixed determination, a 
magnificent earnestness, an enthusiastic valor, and 
a triumphant loyalty to every cause he espoused. 
He never fled a foe, never deserted a friend, 
never compromised a principle, never wavered in 
the hour for action, never hesitated for one mo- 
ment in his onward course ; but in sunshine and 
in storm, at all times and under all circumstances, 
with fixedness of purpose to maintain the right, 
he moved majestic as the sun in its vast illumina- 
tions, and resistless as the storm that sweeps from 
the mountain heights. 
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" Faithful found among the faithless; 
Unmoved, unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty kept, his love, his zeal, 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth nor change his constant mind.'' 

In the performance of public duty, and in the 
example of his private life, General Logan was 
as just as Aristides, as patriotic as Regulus, as 
modest in victory as Scipio, as undaunted in the 
face of battle as Hannibal, and in time of peace 
as respectful to the laws of the land as Socrates. 
Early in life an ardent admirer of the Constitu- 
tion, and a zealous supporter of constitutional 
law, he was brought suddenly at the outset of the 
War of the Rebellion to consider the dangerous 
tendencies of the forces with which he had been 
acting. And when, from supporting the fugitive 
slave law, he was asked to take another step in 
the direction of the disruption of the Union, he 
called a sudden and a magnificent halt. His 
change of mind was as sharp and determined as 
that which characterized Saul. From the time 
that the fires of loyalty were kindled in the heart 
of John A. Logan, down to the day of his death, 
his patriotism and devotion to the cause of his 
country was bright as the courage of a Henry 
of Navarre, as intense as the preaching of a John 
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Knox, and as firm as the iron will of an Oliver 
Cromwell. In his crowning qualities of strength 
and courage he outrode and withstood the storms 
of life, even as the mighty ship braves out the 
fiercest storms that ever swept the restless and 
shivering Atlantic. As it plows through billows 
Alpine in proportion, and relentless as the hand 
of fate, meets the crash of waves ponderous as 
blows from the huge hammer of Vulcan ; as it 
laughs to scorn the dangers of the ocean when 
the breakers drip with death and the mighty 
surges speak to us of time and eternity ; so this 
brave man stood, always facing with a kinglike 
front the strangest and most threatening vicissi- 
tudes of life ; he cheered his men as he moved 
on to make the splendid charge, and he met with 
them undaunted the colossus death-head of battle. 
He led our gallant boys in blue through a blaze 
of conquests such as the world had never wit- 
nessed, from victory to victory, until at last the 
radiant sunlight and the balmy winds of peace 
kissed the tattered folds of our blood-stained, 
battle-scarred and bullet-riddled flags. 

Beyond his patriotism and courage as a soldier 
he rose to the sublime heights of statesmanship. 
With a vision keen and far-reaching, he caught 
glimpses of the future necessities of the people ; 
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and he worked not only for the temporary or 
present benefit of his country, but he pointed out 
with unerring divination the illuminated vistas of 
future glory to our Nation and her star-decked 
flag. While his public life was grandly successful, 
and while he was pre-eminently useful to his 
country as a .soldier, a statesman, and a citizen, 
it was in the sacred circle of home-life that he 
displayed some of the noblest traits of an exalted 
manhood. As a husband he was kind, consider- 
ate and devoted ; as a father he looked with eyes 
of saintly worship upon his children. When Gen- 
eral Logan entered his home, like Edmund Burke, 
he left behind all the cares and turmoils and 
business of the world, and in that home was found 
only the choicest and most exotic flowers that can 
spring from the warm depths of a pure, honest 
and affectionate heart. From the grave of this 
illustrious man there will rise in power and influ- 
ence an example worthy of imitation. In that 
example we shall see a courage that is above dan- 
ger, a mind that is fortified for every experience 
in life, a faith that will nerve its possessor for the 
performance of every dangerous or daring duty. 

" Calmly he looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear." 
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Such examples are rare in human experience, 
and, therefore, should be cherished as diamonds 
are on account of their purity, their beauty and 
their inherent and indestructible worth. Gloom 
and sorrow brood in the hearts of those he loved 
so tenderly, and while sympathy in the presence 
of so great a grief is feeble in its powers for 
affording consolation, yet it may direct the soul 
within the shadow to look up with the eye of 
faith and see above the clouds of affliction those 
rays of divine light which the Angel of Mercy 
flings down through the gloom. It is indeed 
appropriate, fellow Senators, Members of the 
Assembly, and Comrades of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, that we pay earnest, heartfelt tribute 
to the memory of General Logan, for 

" He was a man, take him for all in all. 
We shall not look upon his like again." 

" In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As in a boundless theatre, he ran 
The great career of justice. 

And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pains, 
He held his course unfaltering." 

A great general, an honored statesman, an 
upright citizen, a loving husband and father, he 
nobly rounded out a life that was employed in 
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usefulness, rewarded by success and crowned with 
honor. And best of all, he sustained himself with 
that perpetual cheer which rises from the influence 
of a divine faith. He fought a good fight upon 
many fields of human activity, and he went to 
his final reward 

" Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams." 

Senator Knapp spoke as follows : 

Mr. President — Confined not within the limits 
of this palatial chamber, neither to the magnifi- 
cent audience here assembled, is the interest which 
attaches to the life and death of the hero to 
whose memory we pay a merited tribute. 

A great man has gone and millions of thought- 
ful citizens, in the quiet of their homes, the calm 
of their judgment and the justice of their thought, 
recall the early struggles, the manly acts, the 
heroic deeds, the eloquent words which entered 
into the life, and which made up the trials and 
triumphs of John A. Logan. 

In expression, it is common that we say, "in 
death we are soon forgotten." The strongest, 
truest, bravest among us grows weary, faints and 
falls along life's wayside. The tears of sorrow 
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are for an hour, the emblem of mourning is for 
a day, and then the mighty activities of life rush 
in upon us, and those who are gone, too often, 
are gone froni memory. But not so will it be 
with the hero whose deeds are commemorated 
by the Legislature of the Empire State. Until 
memory is gone and reason dethroned, until pulses 
cease to beat and hearts forget to throb, his 
memory will be fresh and his fame will be safe 
in the forget-me-nots of a nation. 

Here in this favored land every man may be 
a sovereign, and yet it is only the character which 
a man builds that he is privileged to transmit as 
an imperishable legacy to posterity. John A. 
Logan, great in civil and in military life, was 
truly great in the character which he builded and 
which he transmitted as a priceless legacy to his 
fellow countrymen. If purity of life, honesty of 
purpose, devotion to principle, love for country, if 
these are requisites which make character immor- 
tal, then did Logan possess them all. Born to 
poverty, it was by force of will, the power of 
genius and the practice of industry that in early 
years he rose to honorable distinction. Honored 
with various civil trusts, he became the idol of 
exacting constituencies until as the reward of merit 
he was commissioned a Representative in the 



Council of the Nation. It was then when proud 
official position was his, that the guns of Sumter 
gave warning that a nation was in the throes of 
civil war. Logan knew that civic position was 
his — knew that civic fame awaited only to be 
invited, and yet, unmindful of it all, moved only 
by love for country and devotion to the Union, 
he surrendered the title to civic position, put on 
the blue, and as a volunteer soldier, marched on 
to fields of carnage. That was in itself a heroic 
act, worthy the plaudits of a nation. 

From that eventful hour until he led that mighty 
column, which " mowed its swarth through Georgia 
to the sea," until a union which had been pur- 
chased by the blood of fathers, was redeemed by 
the blood of brothers, through all the trials and 
triumphs of war he was as true a man, as brave 
a soldier, as grand a warrior as ever battled for 
the right. Thus, when days were dark and nights 
were starless, he stood strong as the defender of 
the Union and a flag which to-night we are per- 
mitted to herald — 

" A union of hearts, a union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union forever," 

and when that night of war had passed and a 

day of peace had come, Illinois, that proud Com- 
6 
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monwealth, which had given to the Nation a 
Lincoln, a Grant, a Douglass and a Logan, com- 
missioned the latter her Representative in the 
highest council of the Nation. As such, he com- 
manded and won the respect of opponents, the 
honor of allies, the love of the soldier and the 
affection of the members of that grand organ- 
ization, the representatives of which both grace 
and honor this occasion — the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

Thus John A. Logan accomplished what few 
men in ancient or modern days have accom- 
plished. He blended the civil with the military ; 
he lived the civilian and the soldier, and in each 
displayed those characteristics which constitute 
true greatness. In the accomplishment of such 
a life work, there must have been, there was, 
the force of a master will, the thought of a 
master mind, the genius of master statesmanship, 
the courage of master bravery, and to dominate 
it all, there was love for country, as for a Repub- 
lic, not born for death, but born for immortality. 

But it is in the character which men build, 
in the example they transmit to posterity, that 
from the grave they speak, that in death still 
do they live. John A. Logan has gone, but in 
the character which he builded, in the example 



he has left behind, he lives for this and com- 
ing generations. Down along the line of the 
future until " time shall fold his wing," the name 
of Logan will be a household word. By that 
life the child will know how good is that father 
who rules by love ; the wife how worthy of devo- 
tion that husband who makes her heart the 
shrine of his love, and the little home circle the 
altar of his devotions. From that life the young 
man with all of a future before him will know 
how great and grand are the possibilities of 
American manhood ; the man in middle life will 
learn how to enjoy the privileges, endure the 
burdens and merit the rewards of American citi- 
zenship ; the man whose locks are frosted with 
the snow of many winters will draw that inspi- 
ration with which to give a farewell blessing to 
the boy he leaves behind. 

But for General Logan the battles and victo- 
ries all are won, the struggles and triumphs of 
earth all are over. He, the veteran hero, has 
joined the ranks of the veterans " over yonder," 
but still does the record of his deeds remain a 
legacy to his fellow-countrymen, and an inspira- 
tion to the living, that — 

" Our work may be as nobly done. 
Our land redeemed, our rest as bravely won." 
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Mr. Saxton spoke as follows: 

The brief time allotted to the different speak- 
ers on this occasion will only permit us to pre- 
sent the merest skeleton of an exceedingly broad, 
useful and honorable life. To consider the career 
of a great man without going into those details 
which prove and illustrate our general statements, 
is to reduce it to abstract propositions, devoid of 
all animation or individuality. But all the import- 
ant events connected with the life of John A. 
Logan are familiar to most persons in this audi- 
ence, and you can fill in from your own sym- 
pathetic memories the bare outlines which we 
place before you. 

That portion of his career which, perhaps, pre- 
sents the most striking features is the period of 
his service as a soldier during our Civil War. It 
is a wonderful record, exemplifying the versatility 
and adaptability of the American character. With- 
out special training In military science, and with 
but a short incidental experience in military affairs, 
he stepped into the army from the ranks of 
civil life, and in three years became one of the 
most distinguished commanders of his day. Be- 
ginning as an almost unknown colonel of a vol- 
unteer Illinois regiment, he steadily rose through 
all the superior grades, every promotion marked 
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by an honorable scar, until he stood before the 
Nation as one of its most heroic soldiers and 
successful generals. 

Courage is one of the most brilliant qualities 
a man may possess. It is essential to any high 
type of manhood. Logan was brave as a lion. 
Morton, Regent of Scotland, as he looked down 
into the open grave of John Knox, said: "There 
lies one who never feared the face of mortal 
man." I do not believe that John A. Logan 
ever felt, in the slightest degree, the withering 
power of fear. There was not a fibre of his 
being that could respond to so base a motive. 
He had that quality of courage which, in the 
language of Emerson, " No terrors can shake, 
which is attracted by frowns or threats of hostile 
armies, nay, needs them to awake and fan its 
reserved energies into a pure fiame, and is never 
quite itself until the hazard is extreme." Logan 
was never so great as when in conflict. When- 
ever any fighting was to be done, whether in 
actual warfare or in those moral and intellectual 
battles that are waged in legislative halls, not 
only did he bear himself as a brave man should, 
but he seemed to expand into grander propor- 
tions as the struggle deepened in intensity. One 
who saw him right after the battle of Dallas, 
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wrote of him that he was the fiercest and wild 
est figure the writer ever looked upon. I can 
imagine him, with that swarthy face begrimed 
with smoke and powder, his eye glowing with 
the fire that burned in every drop of blood that 
leaped through his veins, as he rides along the 
line in the midst of a deadly hail of shot and 
shell, his shouts rising above the thunderous 
roar of the conflict, inspiring his men with the 
same spirit that dwelt in his own undaunted 
breast. He must have been magnificent, the 
very incarnation of war. 

But he was much more than a mere warrior. 
He had the quick, glancing eye, the unerring 
judgment, the personal gallantry and the inspir- 
ing presence that made him a great leader of 
men. When the noble McPherson fell before 
Atlanta, and the Army of the Tennessee stood 
dazed and appalled at the death of their beloved 
general, Logan took command of the disheartened 
troops and led them on to victory. 

" To fainting squadrons lent the timely aid, 
Inspired repulsed battalions to engage. 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage/' 

But we can no longer dwell upon this phase 
of his character. There is no doubt but that he 



will ever be one of the foremost figures of our 
Civil War. 

His political career was marked by the same 
indomitable courage. He was no more afraid 
of a hostile audience than he was of a hostile 
army. When led by a sense of duty to take a 
position upon any subject, he was as immovable 
as the everlasting hills. No assault could dis- 
turb him, no thought of personal interest had 
power to shake the firm rock of his resolution. 

He was the embodiment of manliness. That 
indefinable quality or combination of qualities 
that we call manliness belongs to all sincere and 
robust natures. It implies a certain independ- 
ence of thought and action which disdains to 
purchase favor by fawning. It will not stoop to 
flattery or any of the mean arts by which baseness 
seeks success. It is the moral backbone that gives 
man the ability to stand upright and carry himself 
erect as becomes the noblest of God's creatures. 

Like all public men General Logan had his 
detractors. 

" No might nor greatness in mortality- 
Can censure 'scape; back wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in a slanderous tongue.'' 
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But though often assaulted in the outposts of 
his personality, no one ever attacked him in the 
citadel of his integrity. His honesty and sincerity 
were never questioned. We all know that he 
was sound to the very core of his generous heart. 
And now that he is dead, his great qualities shine 
forth with new lustre, while his faults and foibles 
are buried with his bones. " Death hath this 
also," says Bacon, " It openeth the gate to good 
fame and extinguisheth envy." 

I leave it for other lips to sound his praises as 
a statesman and an orator, contenting myself with 
the general statement that, in my Judgment, he 
has written himself on the political annals of his 
time as indelibly as he did in our military records 
during the dark and bloody days of our great 
war. The soldiers especially hold him in grateful 
remembrance. Like them, he went out as a volun- 
teer, leaving home and peaceful pursuits to fight 
for his country and constitutional liberty. The 
ties that bind comrades together are very strong 
and tender. In the case of General Logan, the 
position he has occupied and the way he has used 
that position in behalf of his humbler comrades 
have strengthened those ties as the years have 
rolled on. The soldiers have always looked to 
him as their friend and champion. He has made 



their interests his own. Their welfare always lay 
close to his great heart, and they rewarded him 
with their confidence and warm affection. 

Such was John A. Logan, the brave soldier 
and friend of a soldier, the eminent commander, 
the strong, able, upright statesman, the eloquent 
orator. There are many glittering stars in the 
galaxy of American worthies, and "one star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory," but the star 
of Logan will shine on wi-th clear, serene ray so 
long as this Nation shall endure. 

The most important fact in this world is a noble 
manhood or womanhood. That can never die, 
but must remain a permanent force in the moral 
universe. Character is all we really carry with us 
into another world. It is all we leave behind us 
in this world. 

" Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust " 

Men of the Grand Army : Our great leaders 
. are one by one leaving the scenes of their glorious 
triumphs, and entering the Pantheon of our 
national history. Meade, the victor of Gettys- 
burg ; Thomas, the " Rock of Chickamauga ; " 
Farragut, the greatest of our naval commanders ; 
McClellan, the organizer of the magnificent Army 
7 
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of the Potomac ; Grant, the illustrious conqueror, 
whose name is ranked with those of the great- 
est captains of the ages ; Hancock, the superb, 
chivalrous soldier — they all sleep soundly in the 
land saved by their valor and adorned by their 
splendid achievements. And now Logan, the great- 
est volunteer general of the war, our true, stead- 
fast friend, has gone to meet his old comrades- 
in-arms upon the other shore. 

When Edwin, king of Northumbria, summoned 
a conference of his pagan priesthood, to consider 
whether or not the Christian religion should be 
adopted by the Nation, one of the thanes came 
forward and said : " To what, O, king, shall I 
liken the life of man ? When you are feasting 
with your thanes in the depth of winter and the 
hall is warm with blazing fire, and all around the 
wind is raging and the snow falling, a little bird 
flies through the hall, enters at one door and 
escapes at the other. For a moment, while 
within, it is visible to the eyes, but it came out 
of the darkness of the storm and glides again 
into the same darkness. So is human life. We 
behold it for an instant, but of what has gone 
before, of what is to follow after, we are utterly 
ignorant. If the new religion contains this won- 
derful secret, let us give it our serious attention." 
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That secret, thank God, has been whispered to 
our souls by the sacred religion of Jesus Christ. 
We know where our comrade is — not in dark- 
ness, but in a more marvelous light than ever 
shone on land or sea. He is not dead, but gone 
beyond. What we call death is only translation. 
As the sailor who, after long battling with the 
tempestuous ocean, suddenly reaches some flowery 
coast upon which he can find a place for his 
feet to firmly rest once more, so, when the hour 
shall come, we will step off our frail bark, long 
tossed about by wind and wave, into the land of 
eternal sunshine. 

Let us never doubt the grand truth that noth- 
ing dies in the great universe of which we form 
a part. Things change and assume other shapes ; 
forces appear under new and varying conditions, 
but nothing is annihilated. The body of man 
decays, the mind apparently goes out, like an 
extinguished taper ; but as the natural eye can 
perceive those material particles that composed 
the mortal frame springing up into lovely shapes 
in the fresh verdure of the grass and the exquisite 
bloom of the flowers, so may the eye of faith see 
the soul winging her flight among the stars to 
the bosom of a loving, all-wise Father. 
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We believe that our beloved comrade has 

clasped hands with great men gone before, and 

now stands in the ranks of the immortals. We 

cry out to him across the cold, dark river, hail 
and farewell ! 

" Brave heart, good night, the evening shadows fall ; 

Silenced the trampling feet ; the wailing dirge ; 

The cannon's roar ; the bugle call 

'Lights out; ' the sentry's tread scarce wakes the hush. 
Good night." 

Senator Raines spoke as follows : 

Beneath the banner which is the emblem of the 
power and sovereignty of the Nation he so loyally 
served in peace and war ; under the flag which 
was borne in the front of battle by the comrades 
he loved and so ably commanded, we have assem- 
bled to honor the name and memory of John A. 
Logan. The electric flash which announced to 
the Nation his untimely death shocked all hearts. 
The bugle notes which, sounding at his tomb, were 
the signal that the light was extinguished and the 
patriot and hero wrapped in that slumber "which 
age and sorrow alone render sweet to man," fell 
with mournful cadence upon the listening ears of 
his mourning countrymen. From east to west, 
from north to south, there is not one, to whom 



his record is familiar, who does not pay a tribute 
of respect to the sincerity of his purposes and the 
noble qualities of the man. There are those here 
to-night who knew Logan ; who saw him at New 
Hope Church, at Peach Tree Creek, at Dallas, in 
front of frowning Kenesaw, who remember when 
McPherson fell and Logan and his men wrung 
victory from apparent disaster ; who followed him 
in Sherman's march from Atlanta to the sea, 
through the Carolinas, and finally in that grand 
review at the capital of the Nation, when, the 
observed of all observers, the incarnation of the 
ideal volunteer soldier, "the way before a sea of 
heads, the way behind a torrent of glistening bayo- 
nets," he rode so proudly with the men who had 
finished the fight, while the thousands of onlook- 
ers felt, and the banners in front of the Capitol 
proclaimed, "A grateful Republic will remember its 
gallant defenders ; our debt to you can never 
be repaid." i 

It has been said that Logan was a " political 
general." Listen for a moment to what this man 
said, when solicited in 1862 to represent his State 
as Congressman-at-large : " A compliance with 
your request on my part would be a departure 
from the settled resolution with which I resumed 
my sword in defense and for the perpetuity of a 
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governrrtent, the like and blessing of which no 
other Nation or age shall enjoy, if once suffered 
to be weakened or destroyed. In making this 
reply, I feel that it is unnecessary to enlarge on 
what were, are, or may hereafter be, my political 
views, but would simply state that politics of 
every grade and character whatsoever are now 
ignored by me, since I am convinced that the 
Constitution and life of the Republic, which I 
shall never cease to adore, are in danger. I ex- 
press all my views in politics when I assert my 
attachment to the Union. I have no other poli- 
tics now, and, consequently, no aspirations for 
civil place or power. No ! I am to-day a soldier 
of this Republic, so to remain until her last and 
weakest enemy shall have expired and passed 
away. Ambitious men, who have not a true love 
for their country at heart, may bring forth crude 
and bootless questions to agitate the pulse of our 
troubled Nation and thwart the preservation of 
this Union, but not of such am I. I have entered 
the field to die, if need be, for the Government, 
and never expect to return to peaceful pursuits 
until the object of the war has become a fact 
accomplished." 

If Logan was a political soldier, then may God 
grant that in the years to come, should war and 
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disaster threaten, there may be found other politi- 
cal soldiers as able, others as brave, others as 
devoted. Then shall their fame like his be cher- 
ished by their grateful countrymen through all 
time. To many of those present to-night the sad 
event which has occasioned this gathering has 
appealed with peculiar force. To them John A. 
Logan was not alone a great commander, a dis 
tinguished statesman. He was bound to them by 
the strong ties of fraternity, charity and loyalty, 
a chain whose links were forged in the fires of 
battle. 

He was the comrade of every man who wore 
the blue. They were always in his mind. He 
never forgot them, and so long as one of them 
remains to answer the roll-call he will not cease 
to be remembered. 

In the soil of the State which he honored, no 
less than it honored him, all that is mortal of the 
dead hero will repose. 

" There let him rest. 

And summer's heat and winter's cold 
Shall glow and freeze above his mold, 
A thousand years shall pass away, 
A nation yet shall mourn his clay 
Which now is blest." 
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Senator Vedder spoke as follows : 

Some men become great by accident, and rise 
to the summit of fame by forces not inherent in 
themselves ; like mountains that are lifted up from 
the plain by an organic power below them, but 
not of them. Some other men are born great, or 
rather are born with a capacity for greatness like 
the cedars of Calaveras, and like them grow great, 
in obedience to the law of their nature, and move 
across life's wondrous stage, splendid, imposing 
figures, glittering as a star and dazzling as a snow- 
mantled mountain in the blaze of the meridian 
sun. Of this class was John A. Logan, great 
and grand — great in achievement, and grand in 
character — and lo, when he was about to be 
carried to loftier heights as by chariots of fire, 
and before his sun had reached high noon, he fell 
among his countrymen as the giant cedar falls in 
the stillness of the woods. 

Intellectually, he was superbly gifted. As a 
statesman he was highly endowed and magnifi- 
cently equipped by study and experience. 

No man did more to anchor the results of the 
war into the Constitution, where treason or rebel 
lion can never tear them out, than John A. Logan. 

As a patriot, he has no superior in all this world. 
He was the idol of his countrymen, and the saviour 
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of the untutored worship of all upon whose black 
brows he had helped, by sword and pen, to 
place the glittering crown of American citizen- 
ship. His patriotism was so intense a passion 
that self and party were swallowed up in one all- 
absorbing, soul-transporting thought of the good, 
unity and glory of his country. 

In i860 he stood at the parting of the waters. 
His party friends had fired the rebellious shot 
heard round the world. He hesitated not a 
moment, for not a moment was to be lost. He 
put his armor on, he faced the foe, he bared his 
bosom to the storm, he spoke in thunder from 
the cannon's mouth the immortal words of Jack- 
son, "The Union, by the Eternal, must and shall 
be preserved," and he walked the political Gallilee 
a veritable god of war until its winds were hushed 
and its waves were still. 

He ascended the sublimest heights of military 
fame and a fadeless glory covered him. As an 
orator he had few equals. His oratory was pecu- 
liar to himself. It was rugged, intense, impetuous, 
sincere, and with a conscience behind it; in fact 
it was the unhewn honesty and rock-ribbed loyalty 
of John A. Logan that always spoke. At times it 
was a broad, deep river running through meadows, 
and pastures green, close by the base of frowning 
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cliffs, gently to the sea, bearing blessings to man 
upon its bosom ; or again, it was the foaming tor- 
rent of the Sierras carrying rocks and trees before 
it, but depositing golden sands upon the plain ; 
or again, if wrong reared its horrid front or 
the rights of man were assailed, he would ascend 
Olympus and crush all before him with a ponder- 
ous bolt of omnipotent Jcve. 

As a soldier, he was the bravest of the brave. 
Had the flower of the Fifteenth Corps been the 
Imperial Guard of France, and had a Logan led 
them at Waterloo, the English center would have 
been pierced. La Belle Alliance would have been 
Belgium's capital. Napoleon would have died on 
a throne, and the fate of the world would have 
been changed. His presence was as terrible to 
the enemy as an army with banners. 

On the hot, smoking, blazing field of battle, he 
was an inspiration, his whole being was on fire 
with a holy enthusiasm, and he raged from rank 
to rank like a lion, his eagle eye darting light- 
ning over the bullet-swept field, transforming cow- 
ards into heroes, and with an awful impetuosity 
conquering all before him as though he had 
received the divine commission of victory from 
Jehovah himself. 
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He was a volunteer soldier and a citizen Gen- 
eral. He was heroic by instinct, and was manly 
and chivalrous by nature to the verge of womanly 
tenderness. He was the fearless representative of 
the granite patriotism and iron resolution of the 
loyal North, and, as one of the most intrepid and 
invincible soldiers of any age, he answered for 
the American people, who are the grandest citizen 
soldiery of the world. 

But the finger of God has touched him, and 
Logan is no more. 

" On fame's eternal camping ground 
His silent tent is spread." 

He indeed is no more, as in the days of the 
war, an incarnation of heroism, genius and loy- 
alty. He is no more the husband, father, friend ; 
the great Senator, the heaven-anointed champion 
of human rights and universal liberty. He is no 
more of earth, but he is not dead. He lives in 
the hearts of his countrymen and in the monu- 
ments of national greatness that breathe the spirit 
of law, order and patriotism. 

The Mayor of Albany said in his address to-day 
to the Grand Army of the Republic, that "A 
hero never dies." I catch that beautiful senti- 
ment, I echo those words of triumph over the 
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grave. John A. Logan is not dead. He still 
lives, and will live forevermore. 

Oh, fellow countrymen, v/hat an hour this is 
for contemplation. How few of that immortal 
constellation of generals, by the tread of whose 
armies the earth trembled, are spared to us. 
Death has been busy in the harvest. Sherman, 
Sheridan, Slocum and Howard, glorious links that 
bind the peaceful present to the heroic past, are 
still with us, and long may they and the other 
soldiers of the Republic live to bless the land 
their valor defended. 

Citizens and comrades of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, standing, as we do, by the open 
grave of Logan and in the spiritual presence 
of the tutelar saints of Columbia — Washington, 
Lincoln and Grant — is not this a fitting, time 
and place to pledge ourselves anew to liberty 
and to country ? 

I ask you men, his companions in immortal 
honor, who fought on land or on the sea, under 
Grant or Logan, the Rock of Chickamauga or 
Farragut, who silenced the batteries of the Mer- 
rimac, or swept the Shenandoah like a tornado of 
horse, sabre and flame under the gallant Sheri- 
dan ; I ask you men who fought at Antietam, 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg; I ask you men 
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who marched with Sherman as he moved like a 
pillar of cloud from "Atlanta to the Sea," and as. 
a pillar of fire through the Carolinas ; I ask you 
men who conquered at Vicksburg and Chatta- 
nooga, those who suffered in the human hells of 
Belle Isle and Andersonville, or hung the flag 
in victory above the clouds on Lookout's rocky 
mount; and I ask all you men so noble and so 
brave, who tore from the fore-front of war the 
stars and bars of the slave and trampled them 
into everlasting defeat, beneath the banner of the 
free, to pledge yourselves in this presence, under 
this arch, by the ashes of your comrades, by the 
altar of your sires, by the temples of your God, 
to keep our flag forever stainless and our country 
forever free. 

It is the prayer of the patriot, it is the hope 
of the world, that this Nation shall be the last to 
fade from the sight of man. But whatever may 
befall it the fame of Logan is secure. 

When the memory of man shall have failed, 
even when this magnificent present shall have 
slept for ages in the tomb of the past, and this 
gorgeous Capitol shall have crumbled into dust 
and not a stone shall be left to mark its place, 
poetry will sing his deeds and history will dwell 
with rapture on his name. 
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Mr. Platt spoke as follows : 

Mr. President — I think any one looking over 
this vast assemblage to-night must be impressed 
with the idea that this is a most extraordinary 
occasion — a most unusual proceeding on the part 
of the Legislature of the State of New York ; 
meeting hei'e to do honor to the memory of a 
man who never lived in this State, who never 
held any office connected with it. There must 
have been something exceptional in the character 
of John A. Logan which lifted him far above 
other men, that could furnish a reason for such 
an occasion as this. The eloquent words which 
have been already spoken have given us some 
idea of that reason, and I venture to add a word 
or two in regard to some of the traits of this 
man, which I think should be remembered. 

The chief characteristic of John A. Logan was 
his inflexible, unhesitating loyalty. It permeated 
every fibre of his being, and was the main-spring 
of his action, the secret of all his utterances. 
Without hesitation he turned his back upon asso- 
ciations which had been dear to him all his life. 
He never once faltered nor stopped to consider 
any thing but the fact that his country was in 
danger, and that he could do something for its 
preservation. 
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Mr. President, I ask no apology even on this 
solemn occasion for adding that I think another 
of the characteristics which we have a right to 
embalm as great and admirable, was his partisan- 
ship. It may be that some of us have not been 
accustomed to put partisanship in the catalogue 
of virtues, but I feel I should do violence to my 
own conviction if I did not reckon it so, and I 
believe I reflect the sentiment of a majority of 
those on this floor, when I say that I believe we 
should be false to our own beliefs if we did not 
put it there. It makes no difference whether the 
partisanship was of the particular kind which we 
hold, or of the opposite. Here was a man of 
robust convictions, who knew whereof he believed, 
and who never hesitated to stand up firmly in 
defense of those convictions. The country needs 
partisans of that character, no inatter which side 
they may be on, men who are honest in what 
they think and who never falter in defense of 
what they believe. 

I think another characteristic, which, perhaps, 
has escaped the thought of some of those who 
have reflected upon the life of Logan, was his 
heroic unselfishness. There has been recently 
published some of the correspondence between 
John A. Logan and his commander, from which 
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we learn that there was a fellow-general serving 
with him, whose influence in the councils was such 
that it prevented him from receiving the position 
he coveted as the successor of Sherman in com- 
mand of his army. And the day came afterward 
when John A. Logan was sent with an order in 
his pocket to relieve that officer from his position 
and take command of his force. But when he 
came upon the field and found that General 
Thomas had completed his preparations for an 
attack upon the enemy, and had organized the 
victory which was about to be achieved, he volun- 
tarily declined to accept the command that had 
been placed in his hands, and asked to be re- 
lieved from the position, in order that the man 
who he knew had stood in the way of his own 
advancement might receive the reward that be- 
longed to him. One gentleman here has said 
that John A. Logan was grandest in conflict. I 
think John A. Logan declining that great oppor- 
tunity of his life to reap military fame — for if 
he had won that victory, which another had 
organized, the people of the United States, not 
knowing the work that had been done, would 
have given him all the acclaim, and would have 
sent the other to oblivion — I say that Logan, 
foregoing that great opportunity of his life, in 
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order that a rival and an opponent might have 
the credit that belonged to him, was grander to 
my mind than he could have been as leader in 
any victory upon any battle-field. 

There is one other trait. A man is not com- 
plete unless there is a side to his nature other 
than that which presents itself to the public. 
While it was not permitted to many of us to be 
admitted into the circle of his domestic life, we 
know from those who were, how kind and loving 
a husband and father he was. There was one 
little incident that came out in the accounts of 
his last illness which speaks volumes of the inner 
life of this man. During the illness which ter- 
minated fatally, those around him had not sus- 
pected that the progress of the malady had been 
so great, or that he was in special danger, till 
upon one occasion his little grandson came into 
the room, and he spoke to the child sharply and 
petulantly, telling him to go away, that he troubled 
him. And the startled watchers sent instantly for 
help, because they perceived Logan was dying! 
Of how many men could it have been said that 
the utterance of one sharp sentence would so 
alarm the attendants that they would think that 
death was near, and that the mind was breaking 
down ? I believe that here is the key to the love 
9 
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and respect which brings together such an assem- 
blage as this to-night ; that here is the secret of 
the reason why the soldier all over the land loves 
John A. Logan as he loves no other of the com- 
manders in the field. It was because the heart 
of the man was true, because underneath that 
strong will, behind that inflexible nature and be- 
yond that indomitable bravery of the general and 
the leader, there was the loving, tender heart of 
the man. So we do well to honor his memory. 
State lines are not high enough to hem in his 
nature ; the broad prairies of the West are not 
wide enough to contain him ; and we come as 
the official representatives of the people of the 
Empire State to do honor to the memory of our 
great, noble, beloved fellow-citizen. 

Mr. LoNGLEY spoke as follows : 

Mr. President — He who by reason of his 
endowment or acquisition of superior qualities of 
mind and heart is enabled to rise above his fellow- 
men, and to become, by virtue of his acknowledged 
supremacy, a leader in the councils of the State 
and Nation— to shine alike conspicuous amid the 
terrors and the dangers of the battle-field and in 
the peaceful forum of the Senate — has well earned 
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the respect and admiration of the world, and 
deserves the grateful homage of his countrymen. 

His achievements are a part of the wealth, as 
they are of the glory of the Nation ; for as he toils 
and suffers and endures for all, so do all become 
the beneficiaries of his fame and the recipients of 
his loyal legacy. 

The conspicuous heroism of its great chieftains, 
the wisdom and virtue of its honored statesmen, 
the pure and lofty patriotism of its trusted leaders, 
are ever the just subjects of a Nation's pride and 
the chief elements of its strength, its perpetuity 
and its renown. 

In story and in song the world recounts the 
valorous deeds of its brave and chivalric warriors ; 
while in the peaceful walks of civil life, the master 
minds of every age and country impress upon the 
institutions which they help to mould and form 
the royal signet of their transcendent genius, and, 
departing, leave behind an immortality of honor, 
of reverence and love. 

The glory of any Nation is but the reflected 
lustre of its best citizenship ; while the name and 
the fame of its illustrious sons are the priceless 
heritage of all its people. 

The patriotic spirit inspires a man to surrender 
his title to a high and honorable and coveted 
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position — to relinquish for a time, and perhaps 
forever, the fond endearments of home and family 
and friends — to go forth to battle and to hazard 
his life and shed his blood in defense of his 
country and his country's cause — to stand by the 
"old flag" amid the hot tempest of hissing shot 
and shell — -to beat back all invaders from with- 
out, and to strike down all traitorous foes within, 
endears him forever to the heart of every loyal 
citizen, and crowns his career with imperishable 
glory and renown. 

To him, while living, all men without regard to 
party or to party ties, accord the honor which 
belongs to noble deeds and noble lives ; and, when 
dead, they come together in sorrow at his bier, 
and weep in common at his new-made grave. 

Need I say at this time and in this august 
presence — when our bereaved country has scarcely 
yet put off her robes of mourning, or dried the 
tears of anguish that were so lately shed — here, 
within this circle, where I see the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people of this great State, and 
there, beyond the circle, that magnificent repre- 
sentation of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
whose first commander he was, and whose army 
life was so closely interwoven with theirs, and 
whose blood was so intermingled with their blood 
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upon many a hard-fought battle-field as to make 
them feel that in his death each one of them has 
lost a large part of his own personality — here, 
where all are familiar with his good deeds, his 
noble life, his exalted virtue and his lofty patriot- 
ism — need I say that the qualities of the soldier, 
the citizen, the patriot, and the statesman, which I 
have attempted to portray, were all concentered and 
unified, and shone forth with rare and resplendent 
beauty and brightness, in the life and character 
of General John A. Logan, whose death we now 
deplore. 

It is well, therefore, that we have taken this 
occasion to pause in the discharge of our official 
duties, to manifest our recognition and appreciation 
of the sad event that has removed him from the 
scene of his earthly labors, and to pay this last 
tribute of respect to his sacred memory. 

The world can illy spare such men as Logan ! 
He left it better than he found it ; and it was 
made better because of his living in it. 

Let us, then, in the exercise of that simple 
faith which is born in all our hearts — that earnest, 
honest, trusting faith in the divine goodness which 
was first awakened when we knelt in childhood at 
our mother's knee — let us indulge the hope that 
his tried, restless spirit has at last found pure 
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and perfect and eternal peace in the bosom of his 
God. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolutions offered by Senator Sloan, 

The President of the Senate put the question 
whether the Joint Assembly would agree to said 
resolutions, and they were unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 



SENATB AND ASSEIVIBLY. 



STATE OF NEW YORK: 

In Senate, 

April 28, 1887. 

Senator Coggeshall offered the following: 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That there be printed, 
under the direction of the Clerks of the Senate and Assembly, 
three thousand copies of the proceedings of the Legislature 
and the memorial orations of the members of the Legislature 
on the death of United States Senator JOHN A. LOGAN, 
for the use of the members of the Legislature, five hundred 
copies for the family of the deceased, and five hundred copies 
for the officers and reporters of the Legislature. 



STATE OF NEW YORK : 
In Assembly, I 

May II, 1B87. 1 
The foregoing resolution was duly- 
concurred in. 

Bv order of the Assembly. 

CHAS. A. CHICKERING, 

Clerk. 



STATE OF NEW YORK : 
In Senate, I 

April 28, 1887. 1 
The foregoing resolution was duly 
passed. 

By order of the Senate. 

JOHN W. VROOMAN, 

Clerk. 



